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The new 


THIRD LATIN BOOK 


B. L. ULLMAN NORMAN E. HENRY DORRANCE S. WHITE 
Professor of Latin, Instructor of Latin Assistant Professor of Latin, 
University of Chicago Peabody High School, Pittsburgh University of Iowa 
will 


Uphold in every way the aims of the * Conform to the report of the Classical 
Macmillan Classical Series of which Investigation. 

it will form a part. 
Repeat in its rich red-brown cover 
Meet all the requirements of the stamped in gold the distinctive and 
College Entrance Examination Board. durable garb of the other Ullman and 
Henry books. 

Embody the authors’ customary high 


Contain more than one hundred un- 
standards of pedagogy. 


usual illustrations, consistent with the 


Follow the beautiful and readable quality of the illustrations in the other 


typographic form of the Second Latin, books, 

Revised. Provide an innovation in content fully 
in accord with the recommendations 

Carry on the high standards of the of the Classical Investigation and with 

entire series for strong, beautiful the progressive movement in Third- 

bookmaking. # Year Latin study everywhere. 


The Third Latin Book diverges widely from the tradi- 
tional Ciceronian diet formerly given to Latin students 
in their third year. From classical literature suited in 
subject and difficulty to students of this level selections 
have been made which will develop maximum facility 
in reading the language, together with maximum ap- 
preciation of Roman life and culture. 


To be published soon. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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A New, Complete Two-Year 


Latin Course 


By Pearson, Lawrence, and Raynor 


LATIN I (for the first year) 554 pages Price, $1.40 
LATIN II (forthe second year) 653 pages Price, $1.72 


In these books the teaching of Latin in the first two years 
in the High School has been simplified, vitalized, and thoroughly 
reorganized in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Classical Investigation. The more difficult forms and principles 
have been postponed to the third semester at the beginning of 
the second year. Throughout, an unusual effort has been made 
to give a historical-cultural background, to show the relation 
between Latin and English, and to provide the pupil with a 
better preparation for, and a greater understanding of, the read- 


ing of Caesar. Both books are richly illustrated. 
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AN IMPORTANT CORRECTION 


By an unfortunate blunder, the name of the author 
of the interesting collection of Miscellaneous Notes, 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 23.150-151, was omitted. The 
author is Professor Mary Johnston, Illinois College for 
Women, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE AENEID! 


Too few High School students have happy memories 
of their courses in Latin, except in connection with 
Vergil. As I look back to my own High School days, 
it seems to me that the class in Vergil was the only 
one to which I looked forward with pleasure or which I 
attended with intense interest. After our struggle with 
Caesar under an utterly incompetent teacher, it is 
remarkable that any of us cared to go on to Vergil, 
whom we read before Cicero. But those of us who 
persevered were rewarded. From the first day we 
loved the Aeneid, and our interest grew as the year 
went on. Whenever I reread it, I find new cause to 
rejoice that I continued with Latin in spite of those 
first two hard years, and I wonder how many every 
year are losing the opportunity to enjoy Vergil because 
their first Latin lessons have been made drudgery. 

The Aeneid never grows old. In every reading of the 
poem there is always much that I never discovered 
before—new beauties of thought or language, new 
music, new pictures, new tenderness, new sympathy. 
If I could not understand one word of what it is all 
about, I think I should love the Aeneid simply for its 
rhythm and the music of its words. I find constant 
delight in such words as Appenninicolae, Palinurus, 
Priamides, Hippocoon, Palamedes, Maeonia, Trinacria, 
Penthesilea, Iliades, and scores of others. Words like 
Sinuosus, soporiferus, magalia, onerosus may, or may 
not, suggest pleasant ideas—their sound is utterly 
lovely (it would be infinitely easier, I am sure, to live in 
magalia than in huts). Then there are the beautifully 
suggestive spumo, spumeus, spumosus, stridor, ululo, 
and the rest. One must feel something of their meaning 
if he knew no word of Latin. 

I have always thought that a great painter might 
tell the story of Aeneas in a series of paintings, but no 
one painting could be adequate. Vergil does it all so 
simply. We can see the pictures suggested by vitrea. . . 
unda (7.759), axem umero torquet stellis ardentibus 
aptum (4.482), inhorruit unda tenebris (3.195), sine 
sidere noctes (3.204). No painter, however great his 
art, could paint the pictures so simply and so effective- 


<'Again I suggest that the reader supply for himself the refer- 
ences to specific passages which illustrate the points made in this 
and in other papers in this issue. Compare THE CLASSICAL WEEK- 
LY 23.168, note 2. C. K.>. 


ly. We see the actors, too, clearly—Neptune calming 
the tempest, Coroebus fighting in the streets of Troy, 
the Tyrians awaiting Dido’s appearance for the hunt. 
The Aeneid is, in fact, one long series of pictures ending 
only with the death of Turnus. 

Day arrives with due pomp and ceremony. Sun- 
rise is an event of importance (3.521-524, 7.25~-36). 
There are many pictures of night, black and terrible, 
ominous, foreboding evil and treachery. Nisus and 
Euryalus are betrayed by the night in which they 
trusted, the Greek ships return from Tenedos facitae 
per amica silentia lunae. How cruel the very beauty of 
the night would seem to the Trojans! We feel the 
horror of the night for Dido (4.460-468): 

hine exaudiri voces et verba vocantis 

visa viri, nox cum terras obscura teneret, 

solaque culminibus ferali carmine bubo 

saepe queri et longas in fletum ducere voces; 

multaque praeterea vatum praedicta piorum 

terribili monitu horrificant. Agit ipse furentem 
in somnis ferus Aeneas, semperque relinqui 

sola sibi, semper longam incomitata videtur 

ire viam et Tyrios deserta quaerere terra. 

Strikingly different is that other picture of night which 
follows so closely (4.522-528): 

Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 

corpora per terras, silvaeque et saeva quierant 

aequora, cum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu, 

cum tacet omnis ager, pecudes pictaeque volucres, 

quaeque lacus late liquidos quaeque aspera dumis 

rura tenent, somno positae sub nocte silenti. 

Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. 

The peace and the quiet of the night only emphasize the 
turmoil and the anguish in Dido’s breast, and the sym- 
pathy she arouses in ours. In Book 7 are the ex- 
quisite lines (8-9)?: 

Adspirant aurae in noctem, nec candida cursus 

luna negat, splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus. 


In Book 3 we have (515-517): 

sidera cuncta notat tacito labentia caelo, 

Arcturum pluviasque Hyadas geminosque Triones, 

armatumque auro circumspicit Oriona. 

Vergil must have loved the stars: he mentions them 
so often. One sees Orion striding across the sky, 
attended by his faithful Sirius, and one likes to think 
that these are the same Orion and the same Sirius 
upon which Vergil looked, about which he wrote his 
beautiful lines which remain for us to read. I wonder 
how many since Vergil’s time have learned to love the 
stars because he did. 

We professed lovers of Nature have much to say 
about the failure of the Romans to appreciate the 
beauties of nature. But I have yet to discover a 
modern lover of Nature who shows a love and under- 
standing of her equal to Vergil’s, one in whose thoughts 


<?On these verses see a paper by Miss Mary E. Campbell, Tue 
CLASSICAL WEFKLY 22.146-150. C. K.>. 
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she lives so continually*. There are the stars: Orion, 
Triones, Vesper, Sirius, Arcturus, the 


The Hyades, 
moon, and the sun, the clouds (nubes, cumuli, nimbt), 
the rivers (amnes, fluvit, flumina), the sea (altum, 
pontus, unda, aequor, fluctus), fountains, forests, hills 
and valleys, storms, rocks, and shoals. The ant, the 
bee, birds of various kinds, the stag, the doe, the serpent, 
the wolf, the lion, even the sea-monster (cetus), appear 
—not to mention horses, cows, bullocks, swine, and 
sheep. We find elms, oaks, pines, cypress, laurels, 
maples, willows, firs; brambles, lilies, roses, verbenas, 
poppies. How could anyone who did not love Nature 
and young manhood write (9.435-437) 

purpureus veluti cum flos, succisus aratro, 

languescit moriens, lassove papavera collo 

demisere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur? 

Vergil shows a keen appreciation of color. There 
are gay colors: purpureus (13 times), roseus (7), ru- 
besco (3), rubeo (5), croceus (7). We find caeruleus 
8 times, fulvus 19 times, aereus 10. There are also 
niger (17 times), migresco, nigro; candidus, nivalis, 
albeo, and albesco. 

The sadness of the poem is evident from the be- 
ginning. Vergil tells us at once that he sings of a hero, 
a profugus, a sufferer not through any fault of his own, 
but because of jealousies among the gods. On every 
page one encounters such words as ¢ristis (42 times), 
exsul (4), mortbundus (5), moriturus (12), reliquiae (9), 
lacrimae (44), ingemo (7). Vergil writes often and with 
longing of guies. There is always the desire for a future 
less sad than the past. The word opto appears 34 times, 
frustra 19, nequiquam 36, inanis 26. 

The religious nature of the poem is obvious from the 
The gods and Fate enter promptly, and 
we never forget their power. We are constantly 
reminded of Aeneas’s mission. Acts are fas or nefas; 
Aeneas is pius; Pygmalion in killing Sychaeus at the 
altar, Tydides and Ulysses in their failure to show due 
respect for the Palladium are impit; Mezentius is 
contemptor divum. Always there is the interest 
omind, auspicia, numina, oracula. 

Vergil’s young men and his old men are sympa- 
thetically and lovingly drawn. We may—and do— 
confuse some of the warriors or forget them altogether: 
there are so many of them. But the boys and the old 
men we can neither confuse nor forget. Every one 
has a distinct personality. But in one way they are 
all alike; they inspire in us tenderness, the boys because 
of their promise, sometimes unfulfilled, the old men 
because of their strong and gentle spirits in frail bodies. 

Vergil’s women are interesting and astonishingly 
alive. I feel sure that Vergil liked and admired most 
the capable energetic women like Dido, Camilla, 
Penthesilea. Lavinia can scarcely be omitted from the 
story, but Vergil’s interest in her does not seem very 
keen. Aeneas must have found her a bore, if she con- 
tinued to spend all her time weeping, blushing, or 
standing meekly by while others did things of greater 
consequence. 


beginning. 


in 


<'See a paper, by Miss Mabel V. Root, Vergil and Nature 
(Georgics, Book 2), THE CLassicAL WEEKLY 10.104-198, and 
138, 14.49-51, 


remarks of mine, in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 9.137 
57-59, 17.57-59, 19.158, note 1. ©. K.>. 


There is the little group of women who live solely for 
another’s happiness--Anna, Andromache, Creusa, 
Barce, the mother of Euryvalus, Hecuba. Anna is 
pathetically unselfish in her love for her sister, capable 
of any sacrifice that may add to Dido’s happiness, 
Vergil makes artistic use of her for the development of 
the story; Dido uses her as a means for carrying out 
her plans, first, to gratify her passion for Aeneas, then 
to accomplish her own death. We feel that Anna has 
been cheated, but she herself seems content, if only she 
may serve Dido. Her one complaint is that she may 
not die with her sister. 

Andromache is a loving wife and devoted mother, 
kind to her husband’s parents, generous to her country- 
men. She is somewhat inclined to selfpity—not 
without some cause, for her lot has been a hard one. 
Her devotion to Hector’s memory is touching, but her 
constant thought of him arouses our sympathy for 
Helenus, whose lot also has been none too happy. 
Her grief for the loss of her child stirs our deepest 
sympathy. 

Creusa too is devoted to her husband and her boy. 
She reproaches Aeneas with not remembering his 
family when they are in danger, but, when he has saved 
the rest, and lost only her, she returns to comfort him. 
There is no word of reproach then. Except when 
he relates the story of her disappearance, Aeneas 
never seems to mourn for her, but neither does he 
complain because of his separation from Dido, and 
there is ample evidence of his love for her. I cannot 
feel that Ovid’s Dido is fair when she says (Heroides 
7.8185) that she is not the first woman whom Aeneas 
has abandoned, that the pathetic story of Creusa is 
told only to arouse her sympathy. 

How tenderly Barce is portrayed! 
studio celerabat anili, anxious to please Dido, faithful 
to her, in spite of the sorrow she must have felt because 
of Dido's faithlessness to Sychaeus! Although she 
appears so briefly, she cannot be overlooked or forgotten. 

The mother of Euryalus is nameless. We know very 
little about her except that her love for her son has led 
her to endure all hardships to be with him (9.216-218, 

492) and that her devotion is recognized by the Trojan 
Nisus as unusual devotion (9.217). What sympathy 
we feel for her at her son's death! 

The aged queen, Hecuba, has no apparent thought 
of herself when Troy is falling. We see her gathering 
her daughters about her, trying to draw the aged 
Priam back from a useless struggle, anxious that all her 
loved ones shall remain together in life or in death. 

How different is that other queen, the mother of 
Lavinia, loving her daughter, but not so forgetful 
of herself! We may, however, forgive much that 
Amata does because of Allecto’s evil influence over her. 

We wish we knew more of Cassandra, the girl who 
inspired such love in Coroebus, and in Apoilo, sus- 
ceptible though that god was. She is the only Trojan 
woman who shows any independence of spirit. She 
continues to utter her prophecies even though no one 
will believe them. 

Dido, the woman about whom we know most, is also 
the one about whom we differ most. We see not only 
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her strength, but her weakness; we see in her not 
only the queen, but the woman. Some of us blame her 
for her weakness; others, remembering her strength, 
forgive the weakness. Is it her fault that jealous 
deities bring the queen and the woman into conflict, 
and that, because of divine powers that inspire her 
passion, the selfish interests prove stronger than 
her sense of duty to her husband and her people? Her 
husband forgives her, her agony and death atone for 
her sin. She deserves our forgiveness too, and our 
pity—not condemnation. 

About Camilla there can be only one opinion. She 
is altogether charming, as a child with her bow and 
arrows, as a warrior, as a slain soldier. No man in 
Greek, Trojan, or Rutulian army fights more valiantly 
than this girl, or meets death with greater fortitude. 
Her last thought is for her people, a message to Turnus 
to ‘carry on’. We see little of the tender side of her 
life, but we know she is not all iron. One who inspires 
tenderness in others must have a capacity for tenderness 
too. Her maidens loved her. Mothers sought her hand 
for their sons. She must have had womanly qualities. 
All grant to her one feminine weakness, the love for 
pretty things. Whether she sought Chloreus’s trap- 
pings for her own personal adornment or to deck out 
some shrine, it was the woman, more than the warrior, 
who pursued him. However strong our sympathy for 
the Trojans, however much we wish to see the end of 
their misfortunes, we wish this foe to remain un- 
conquered. We are glad that brave men fear to meet 
her in battle, that the victory over her is due to no 
lack of courage or skill on her part, but to a trick. 
We are glad that that trick was not the trick of a 
Trojan. 

Even the Iliades are living women. We pity them 
in their grief and terror when Troy falls; we sympathize 
with their desire to put an end to their wanderings; 
we resent their being deceived by Iris in the guise of 
Beroe; and we feel a very modern, unRoman delight 
when the wise old Pyrgo points out that again the gods 
have tricked the Trojans. All these women live; we 
like them, pity them, puzzle about them. 

The adroitness with which Vergil manages the story 
is masterly. The modern writer of fiction with all his 
training and skill in plot development rarely shows 
equal art. How deftly Vergil disposes of Creusa and 
Anchises at exactly the proper moment! How skil- 
fully he arouses our interest in Dido! How he stirs our 
emotions! We hate Ulysses, Sinon; like Dido, we scorn 
Iarbas; we love Pallas, Evander, Camilla; we pity 
Andromache, Dido, even Mezentius. We thrill at the 
beauty of the descriptions of people and _ places, 
the music of the verse, the charm of suggestion of 
myth and history, the nobility of sentiment, the all- 
inclusive sympathy and understanding. One feels the 
impertinence of approving or disapproving anything 
that Vergil says or does. But there can be no im- 
pertinence in sincere admiration and an honest effort 
to express some part of one’s joy in the master’s great 
epic. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE, 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN EpNA WIEGAND 


THE DIDO EPISODE IN THE AENEID 


Our sympathy for Dido is aroused when we first 
hear of her. She has suffered great wrong at the hands 
of her brother, and has acted bravely and energetically. 
We rather resent Aeneas’s lack of interest in the 
account Venus gives him of the Phoenician queen’s 
misfortunes; he is too much occupied with his own 
sorrows to pity another's. Itisarelief to have his com- 
plaints interrupted by Venus’s good news and advice. 

With Aeneas we see the activity in Carthage, and we 
admire the queen who inspires and directs the work 
of her people. We wonder with Aeneas at the 
beauties of the temple, beauties one scarcely expects 
to find in a new city. We are surprised, as he is, to see 
how deeply the story of the fall of Troy has impressed 
this people remote from Troy. But we tire of his 
lamentation over his hard lot, and are glad to turn our 
attention to the queen. 

Somehow we knew that she was, beautiful, but we 
were not prepared for this goddess-like woman. We are 
delighted with her gracious bearing, her kindly re- 
ception of Ilioneus, her generosity to the Trojans, her 
interest in the fate of their lost leader. This woman 
who has suffered so bitterly, and has now found pros- 
perity and relative security is eager to share her bless- 
ings with the newcomers, and she offers them her 
hospitality, even the half of her kingdom, before she is 
aware of Aeneas’s presence. 

Aeneas, the much-heralded hero, the charming 
gentleman and the brave soldier, devoted to his son, 
his father, his countrymen, and his gods, would be 
irresistible at any time. With Venus and Cupid 
plotting against her Dido's doom is sealed. At the 
conclusion of Book 1, Dido is not Dido, the queen, 
but Dido, the woman, very much in love with the guest 
in her city, destined to give and to suffer to the utter- 
most. We know that her questions are not prompted 
merely by a courteous show of interest in the ex- 
periences of a guest, but by a desire to hear and to 
keep with her the man she loves. 

As we read Books 2 and 3 we, like Aeneas, almost 
forget Dido’s presence, so absorbed are we in the 
story of the fall of Troy, and Aeneas’s adventures 
since he set out toward Italy. 

When Book 4 opens, we find Dido unhappy, dis- 
tressed, seeking comfort from Anna. We discover that 
love, which might be expected to bring joy to two 
lonely persons, brings Dido only anxiety because of her 
sworn pledge to the gods not to marry a second time. 
We wish she might keep Aeneas with her, but we know, 
as she does, that Aeneas must found a city for his 
people, and that the destined place for that city is not 
in Africa. Everything foretells an unhappy ending— 
the unacceptable sacrifices, lavish and rich though 
they are, Dido’s lack of confidence in the rectitude of 
her conduct, her mental distress, her neglected duty. 
Again goddesses, Juno and Venus, plot against a mortal! 
We know of the conspiracy against the lovers on the 
day of the hunt, and we feel no surprise that the con- 
spiracy succeeds. Dido is the first to feel guilt, though 
she strives to justify her act, and refuses to remember 
the broken vow. 
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Rumor is merciless, even to a queen. In this case, as 
always, rumor tells some things that are true. Aeneas 
and Dido are passing the winter in forgetfulness of their 
duty. Their love is unworthy passion, because of Dido’s 
broken vow, because of their fixed destiny, and because 
of the knowledge both had of that destiny. Iarbas’s 
pride, more than his love, is hurt. His scorn for Aeneas 
and his resentment of his own treatment seem natural, 
and not without justification. He is a‘man of power, 
one to whom Dido had turned for help, which he gave. 
He had offered her honorable marriage. Aeneas has 
neither wealth nor power; his conduct has been that 
of a weakling. Yet Dido has preferred him. It is 
easy to see why Iarbas may feel aggrieved, but it 
is hard to like him. His prayer to Jupiter destroys 
any sympathy one might otherwise feel for him. 

Now in answer to a mortal’s prayer a god interferes, 
a god persuaded by a mortal’s gifts to hasten the ful- 
fillment of Fate’s decree. Jupiter sees at last that all is 
not well in Carthage, and sends Mercury to bid Aeneas 
proceed to Italy, pius Aeneas, who has forgotten 
temporarily that he is pius. Jupiter, too, has apparently 
forgotten or he might have sent Aeneas about his 
business without being first taken to task by Aeneas's 
jealous rival. Aeneas appears to have become a 
Tyrian. It is hard to understand how the devoted 
Trojan prince could so far forget his people, his mission, 
his personal dignity that he deserves the scorn with 
which Mercury addresses him. But it does not seem 
fair that the gods whom he has served so devotedly 
in the past should have led him into—or at least have 
allowed him to become involved in—this entanglement 
which is to bring upon him suffering and the charge of 
neglected duty. It must be admitted that he did 
neglect his duty, but the divine strength exerted 
against him might be expected to conquer human 
power. Venus and Cupid made no plot against Aeneas, 
but Dido’s charm seems to have been great enough to 
deserve his love without divine assistance. Venus is 
not so sure of her son’s charms. She seems not to have 
considered the fact that he might learn to love Dido. 

It is Juno, Venus, and Cupid who deserve the blame 
for the deeds of these mortals—broken vows, violated 
The greater share of human 
guilt belongs to Aeneas. No god turns him from his 
path of duty, but a god recalls him to it. Dido's 
struggle is between her sense of duty and the divinely 
inspired love, Aeneas’s between his human love and his 
divinely appointed duty. 

Aeneas is prompt to set about his preparations for 
flight; his chief care seems to be to get away without a 
‘scene’. No wonder Dido is enraged! She has under- 
stood the Trojan sorrows from the beginning; she has 
sympathized, served, befriended, loved these homeless 
wanderers. She has freely offered all she had to give, 
with no word of obligation, gratitude, or payment. 
Yet Aeneas now plans to leave without even a word of 
farewell! His statement that he intended to tell her 
of his plans may be true. The reasons for his departure 
might have been told to her before his preparations 
were begun. Dido could not have felt then that his 
going was unmanly or cowardly. She could not have 


honor, neglected duty. 


prevented his sailing. Even the gods must submit to 
Fate. What could one weak woman do to prevent 
Aeneas’s destined arrival in Italy? 

The parting with Dido brings Aeneas suffering, as 
might be expected. His guilt is greater than hers, and 
he has less excuse. Why should he escape merita 
poena? His Trojan followers are in haste to be off; 
by their very haste and eagerness they condemn the 
lovers. Even now, when preparations are being com- 
pleted, Dido cannot believe that disaster for her is at 
hand. At one moment her terror masters her, but 
hope returns. Even when the pyre has been built she 
delays, hoping that Aeneas’s purpose may change. 
Only when Aeneas has set sail does she mount the pyre. 
Her preparations have been carefully—cruelly—made. 
In her sorrow she has forgotten the anguish she will 
cause Anna, has not considered the pain Anna will feel 
because of her part in furthering Dido’s plan to die. 
Her thoughts seem never to be of Anna, but Anna’s are 
always of her. How characteristically Anna turns 
from thoughts of her own sorrow to performing a last 
service for her beloved sister, and bathes her wounds! 

The curse of Dido upon Aeneas seems natural, as 
does her last utterance. She hates Aeneas, but not so 
much as she loves him. Her words speak her hatred, 
her acts her love. Juno pities her suffering, and re- 
leases her. We are glad it is ended. 

Aeneas goes firmly forward. Vergil tells us that 
the Teucri feel anxious when they see the fire in 
Carthage. Aeneas surely must be troubled. When he 
meets Dido later in Hades, we know that the inter- 
vening time has not been for him carefree. His grief is 
genuine, his selfecondemnation sincere, but it does not 
seem possible that he could have been ignorant that 
his leaving Dido would be the end of all happiness for 
her. We cannot blame Dido for turning from him, 
and we are glad that she finds comfort and loyal love 
from Sychaeus. 

Everyone has loved Dido-—-her people, Barce, 
Aeneas, Anna, Sychaeus. Her sister and her husband 
loved her, with absolute loyalty and devotion. We find 
ourselves too loving her, and forgiving her. Aeneas 
we admire as a soldier, a leader of a people, but, like 
Dido, we find that he is not altogether noble, and, 
like Dido, we may hate him, but we forgive him. Both 
have done wrong, but Dido atones for her sin by her 
death, Aeneas for his sin by a life in which he re- 
members. We know he has not forgotten; in Latium 
he honors the dead Pallas by laying over him the robe 
Dido made. We pardon his weakness because he 
remembers, and suffers silently and bravely. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE, 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN EpNA WIEGAND 


AENEAS: PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In Homer's Iliad (4.344, 23.291), Aeneas, though not 
one of the foremost warriors, is not inglorious. To us he 
has become, through the Aeneid, a definitely realized 
character. 

Scattered through the twelve books of the Aeneid are 
references to Aeneas’s personal appearance. He 1s 
first presented to the reader in the terror of the storm 
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at sea (1.81-156). Nowhere does Vergil mention his 
age. Juvenal (5.45) satirically describes him as zelo- 
typo iuvents praelatus Iarbae. If we take this literally, 
Aeneas must have been less than forty-five years of age 
at Carthage. Six years and more before that time 
the sack of Troy had taken place (1.756). Maturity 
and marriage came at an earlier age among. the 
Greeks and the Romans than they do with us. In 
Aeneid 2.723-724 parvus Iulus...sequitur. ..patrem 
non passibus aequis. Iulus must have been very 
young (compare 1.718)'. Is it not probable, then, that 
Aeneas was about thirty-five when he ‘stood forth and 
shone in the clear light’ before Queen Dido (1.588)? 
Aeneas’s face was as the face of a god: os. ..deo similis 
(1.589). He had very white skin and hair of reddish 
yellow (1.589- 593), long and comely (4.147-148). Long 
hair in the Homeric age was a sign of the freeborn. 
He had winning eyes (laetos oculis adflarat honores 
1.591]), and the ruddy glow of youth (1.590-591). 
The adjective purpureus at no time means ‘purple’, and 
least of all so here. He is pulcherrimus (4.141-142). 
He was broad-shouldered and tall (compare Jatos. .. 
umeros insternor, 2.721-722; quam forti pectore...!, 
4.11; umeros...deo similis, 1.589). The gods were 
thought of as most symmetrical of shape. Therefore to 
Aeneas’s breadth height must have been added. In 
9.787 and 10.830 the expressions magni Aeneae and 
Aeneae magni may denote height and strength. In 5. 
530-531, maximus...Aeneas indicates not age, but 
size. Aeneas was tall and heavy. The little boat 
on the Styx groaned beneath ingentem Aenean (6.413- 
414). Towering above his fallen foe he covered him 
with ingenti...umbra (10.541); since this happened in 
the latter part of the day, the reference may well be 
to the physical shadow cast by Aeneas rather than to 
the long shadow of death. Single-handed, Aeneas 
erected a long mast ingenti...manu (5.487-488). In 
12.887-888 Aeneas. ..telum...coruscat ingens, arbo- 
reum.... His strength must have been very great. 
In the awful night of the fall of Troy, though he was 
wearied by many personal conflicts, Aeneas, preparing 
to carry his father away from Troy, covered his armor 
(2.671-672) with a lion’s skin (2.721-722). Thus he 
must have carried, with his armor, his father, and the 
household gods, well over two hundred pounds; never- 
theless with these Aeneas ran (2.736-737). 

The word heros in Homer means ‘warrior’. Nine 
times in the Aeneid its Latin counterpart is applied to 
Aeneas (4.447, 5.289, 6.192, 451, 8.18, 530, 10.584, 886, 
12.502). Compare also such expressions as quam forti 
pectore et armis! (4.11), ingentior armis (11.124). 

In the later books Aeneas slays and slays. He is not 
a great general, such as Marshal Foch, organizing 
strategy for others to execute, but such a general as 
Caesar crushing the Nervii. By his own example he 
inspires his men to slaughter. 

Turnus, his rival, is represented as heroic (7.783- 
792) that Aeneas in victory over him may be all the 
greater. Turnus picks up and hurls a rock such as 
twelve men of later days could not lift (12.896-902). 


<'Compare a paper by H. O. Ryder, The Boy Ascanius, THE 
CLassicaL WEEKLY 10.210-214. C. K.>. 


Recall Douglas in The Lady of the Lake. Aeneas in 
his contest with Turnus hurls his huge spear with such 
mighty force that its noise surpasses the din of hurling 
machines and the roar of the thunder (12.921-923). 
Turnus is killed in single contest with Aeneas. Thus 
Aeneas, the hero of Vergil’s Aeneid, is pictured as tall, 
strong, handsome, a warrior mighty in battle and 
victorious. 


Boys’ H1GH SCHOOL, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


E. D. DANIELS 


ULTIMA VERBA 


In August, 1927, when Book 12 of Vergil’s Aeneid, in 
a most valuable and inspiring Summer Session course on 
Vergil, was finished, the instructor said, ‘‘A fine ending 
of a noble poem. Where in world literature will you 
find a finer?’’ Is not this statement an occasion for 
questioning? Does not the Aeneid stop rather than 
end? Does not an ending imply such a summary of all 
the material used in the previous parts of the work 
that it completely answers and solves all the problems 
raised? In my opinion many poems have a better 
ending than the Aeneid has. Recall Racine’s Athalie. 
An attempt was made to slay all the sons of the King of 
Judah, to blot out the race of David. However, one 
baby of that house had been almost miraculously 
rescued and reared in the Temple as an attendant of 
Joah, the High Priest. Athalie, the queen, but daughter 
of Jezebel and also hostile to God’s plan, had become 
convinced that a vast sum of gold was hidden in the 
Temple. She promised that in exchange for this 
treasure and the little boy who had troubled her in her 
dreams she would spare the Temple. To accomplish 
this exchange she came to the Temple while her army, 
marshaled, waited outside. She was arrested, put to 
death by the order of Joah, and the boy, Joash,was 
crowned and acclaimed king. The poem ends thus: 

Par cette fin terrible et due a ses forfaits 

Apprenez, roi des Juifs et n’oubliez jamais 

Que les rois dans le ciel ont un juge sévére 

L’innocence un vengeur, et l’orphelin un pére. 

These verses give at once a complete summary of the 
poem, and, in superb fashion, its ratson d’étre. 

Lessing’s Emilia Galotti ends with the words ‘‘Furst- 
en menschen sind: miissen sich auch noch Teufel in 
ihren Freund verstellen"’. Milton's Paradise Lost ends 
thus: 

Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them 

soon; 

The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

They, hand in hand, with wandering step and slow 

Through Eden took their solitary way. 

But, not to multiply examples, I will say that 
Statius’s Thebais has a better ending than the Aeneid. 
Some of Aeneas’s purposes, as set forth by Vergil 
himself, were inferre deos Latio (1.6), and with them to 
bring a newer and better civilization into Italy (Ro- 
manam condere gentem, 1.32, pacis...imponere morem, 
parcere subiectis, et debellare superbos, 6.852-853). Is 
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it explicitly stated that these purposes were fulfilled?! 


Several more lines should have been added to show how 


these ends had been achieved or were to be achieved. 


Boys’ H1GH SCHOOL, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YorK ErnEst D. DANIELS 


THE NEW STYLE TEXT-BOOK, THE TEACHER, 
AND THE COLLEGE LATIN COURSE! 


The traditional Secondary School course in Latin 
called on the teacher for a sound knowledge of forms, 
ordinary syntax, and a general vocabulary of moderate 
size, with more detailed knowledge of such rare forms, 
constructions, and words as are found in four books 
of Caesar, six speeches of Cicero, and six books of 
the Aeneid. The reading in Caesar demanded some 
knowledge of military antiquities, of the geography 
of Gaul, and of the life of Caesar. The study of Cicero 
called for some account of the life of Cicero, of Roman 
oratory, and of about a half century of Roman history. 
The course in Vergil called for more geography, for 
much study of mythology, for a knowledge of classical 
allusions, and of meter. All four years called for more 
or less writing of English sentences into Latin. A 
Grammar, a dictionary, an atlas, a book on mythology, 
and a work on ancient history were an adequate library. 
There was, to be sure, a tendency to include in the 
editions prepared for use in Schools enough information 
about all these subjects to enable teacher and pupil to 
dispense with even the books I have named as consti- 
tuting an adequate library. 

The small portions of Latin text involved were 
worked over so much and so long that reasonably 
satisfactory and trustworthy School editions of them 
were available. First-year books have always been a 
problem, but here, too, there were some books that 
a young teacher might use with safety and an older 
with satisfaction. Of course the experienced teacher, 
then as always, used the book as a starting-point and 
was not afraid to condense it, to amplify it, or to differ 
from it. In other words, the High School Latin course 
was a limited, well organized body of knowledge readily 
available in teachable form. The better students 
under the better teachers came out of the course 
knowing some things well. 

But some of the books were unattractive to look 
at. Some were overloaded with learning, which, when 
it is carried too far, is as great an impertinence as 
ignorance. The books were—or were said to be—dry 
and uninteresting. The training was mainly lin- 
guistic and grammatical; such training implies an 
<'No, it is not explicitly stated that they were fulfilled. But 
their fulfillment is most clearly implied, over and over, in the 
Aeneid, e. g. generally in Books 7-12, and specifically in 6.756 
892, 8.626-731 (note especially 730-731), and 12.819-842. This 
last passage is still ringing in the ears of one who, reading the 
Aeneid straight ahead, has reached 12.887-0952. Personally, I 
prefer, greatly, Vergil’s reticence to the explicitness of the modern 
authors cited by Dr. Daniels. Besides, every reader of the Aeneid 
in Vergil’s day had, in the rule of Augustus, in the splendor of 
Rome actual and prospective, in the condition of Italy, and in the 
Pax Romana the best possible proof that ali Aeneas’s purposes had 
been fulfilled, and he also saw how they had been fulfilled. 

I may add that Livy's history of Rome, too, showed how the 
purposes had been fulfilled. C. K.>. 


1This Paper was read before the Latin Section of the Vermont 
State Teachers’ Convention, on October 11, 1929. 


ability to think abstractly which most pupils do not 
have and a mastery of precise detail for which most 
pupils will not pay the price in hard work. It is clear 
that the old course did not usually result in a broad 
knowledge of ancient life, literature, mythology, and 
history, that is, of ancient culture and the nescio quid 
which entitles Classics to their name. 

One may perhaps suspect that culture, whether 
one’s own or another’s, depends not wholly on what 
and how much one knows but a little on how one knows 
it. In our equality-ridden country, where education 
in its effort to educate everybody is ceasing to educate 
anybody, many persons want, or are urged or are even 
compelled, to ‘take’ Latin who cannot think and will 
not work. Then, too, the Latin language is only one, 
though to my mind the fairest and the finest, of the 
flowerings of the spirit of Rome. 

We have had recently an ‘Investigation’ of the 
classical situation in our country. We live under a new 
dispensation. We read a new gospel, proclaimed ina 
multiplicity of new text-books, many-hued like the 
rainbow. 

Our Latin reading is chosen from many authors of 
many periods, pre-classical, classical, post-classical, 
medieval, renaissance, and non-descript. If a piece 
of Latin is too hard, we adapt it, or rewrite it, or we 
write some new Latin for pedagogical purposes only. 
We insert pictures with a free hand—about one to every 
three and one-half pages in the recent text-books. 
Many of these pictures are technically excellent, 
attractive to the eye, and pertinent to the matter in 
hand. Others suggest delirium tremens in a paint shop. 
They range in subject matter from the Wall of Servius 
to the battleship Maine. They are classical, medieval, 
renaissance, modern, and just pictures, with captions 
often innocent of date, name of artist, and most other 
pertinent information. We have collateral reading in 
English on Roman life, literature, history, art, archae- 
ology, and on the influence of all these and other phases 
of Roman life and culture on things in general and in 
particular. We have study of derivation, of the in- 
fluence of Latin vocabulary on English, and, often, 
of the influence of that vocabulary on French, Spanish, 
and Italian. Lastly, we have the conscious attempt to 
teach through Roman notions “right attitudes toward 
social situations’’, whatever they may be. 

The new course is infinitely richer than the old in 
content and in possibilities, since it lays claim to the 
ancient world entire and to most of the modern world 
as an outgrowth of the ancient. But this freedom 
involves heavy responsibility: broad knowledge of 
many fields to ensure wise choice, deep knowledge 
of many fields to ensure scholarly treatment, true 
feeling for relation, proportion, and form, that the 
resultant book may be a unified, organized, teachable 
whole. There are few men living who know enough 
about all the fields touched on in the recent Latin 
text-books to write one that shall be even accurate, to 
say nothing of teachable. Such a book must be either a 
cooperative product of several scholars and (or) 
teachers, or a result of the refining and reworking of the 
best books so far produced until they become satis- 
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factory. It may be said in reply that we are trying to 
do something new and difficult, and that we must 
expect false starts, waste motion, and imperfection 
during the period of transition. Well and good. If 
the new ideal proves workable, it is likely that the 
poorer text-books among the newer works will drop 
out, and that the task of improving the rest will go on 
to a happy conclusion. 

Yet out of one fundamental difficulty there seems to 
be no way. As the new book demands of the writer 
more knowledge, it also demands more of the user, 
teacher or pupil. A conscientious person of reasonable 
ability could learn the content of the old-time course 
well enough to be able to criticize and, if need be, to 
supplement the text-book. The new course and the new 
book demand omniscience of the writer and of the 
teacher, and anything from omniscience to slipshod 
ignorance of the pupil, according to circumstances. A 
large dictionary and a couple of standard Grammars are 
usually a sufficient check on the quality of the Latin ina 
book. But where in a small town is a teacher without 
special training to find out whether the book is right or 
wrong about a suspected statement in regard to art, 
archaeology, history, literature, daily life, and the other 
subjects with which the new books are crowded? Such 
a teacher has few or no books at hand save his own. 
He would not always know how to use them if he had 
them. It is not a question of looking up in an encyclo- 
pedia a few isolated facts. Each of the subjects just 
referred to is a vast field of knowledge, with a literature, 
a technique, a method of its own, which require for 
adequate control years of study. Hence the average 
person must take or leave what the text-book provides. 
What is happening in many places is that he is leaving 
it, through unfamiliarity, indifference, or inability to 
use it, and teaching merely the Latin, the language 
parts of the book. Last summer a teacher from an- 
other State told me that many of her friends ‘strip’ 
the new books, as they term it, that is teach only the 
Latin. Since there is much less of forms, vocabulary, 
and syntax in most of the new books and the reading 
matter is easier, such ‘stripping’ means a progressive 
lowering of standards, if none of the other material is 
utilized. Then, too, most persons, including most 
teachers, continue to learn more only about things of 
which they have already been taught something. 
They do not respond to an entirely new situation by 
going out and getting the necessary facts by hook or by 
crook. 

Consequently, when a text-book demands knowledge 
of many fields, the average teacher will either ignore 
part of it, thus lowering the standard, or use it in- 
effectively because he does not know enough about 
anything but the Latin to be able to appreciate or 
criticize the text-book. It would therefore appear 
that we must either limit the field to be covered in 
the book, or we must broaden the training of the 
teacher to enable him to use the book as it is now. As 
yet the new books show no indication of a limitation 
of the field either along the old lines or along any others. 
Hence the University of Vermont is attempting to take 
the other course. Several years ago a course for one 


term in mythology was added. Last year there was 
given for the first time a three-hour course for one 
term in methods which directs particular attention to 
the new content and the new ideals in Latin teaching. 
This vear a specialist in classical history has been 
added to the staff and a full year course in that subject 
is being given. For the second half of the current year 
there is being offered a course on the Greek and the 
Latin elements in English and their relation to the rest 
of the English vocabulary. Next summer there will 
probably be given a course dealing with the influence 
of ancient history and mythology on modern art, with 
some consideration of the use of text-book illustrations, 
and criticism of such illustrations. These courses have 
been added to, not substituted for, the basic courses 
in reading and in composition. Not every Latin 
‘major’ or prospective teacher of Latin will take all 
these courses, but it is hoped that most will take at 
least one of them to supplement the knowledge of the 
language and of the literature which the other courses 
seek to give. These courses, save for the course in 
classical history, are somewhat experimental and 
tentative, as is the new style text-book itself, but they 
represent an honest attempt to fit teachers to aim 
intelligently at some of the manifold objectives of 
which we have heard so much. 

Such, in brief, is the problem presented, in con- 
nection with the training of teachers, to the College 
by the new style text-book. The other problem may 
in the end prove far more serious. If anything Latin 
and anything Roman is proper material for the Second- 
ary School, then many different text-books may be 
written, each adequate, each worthwhile, but with 
little content in common?. If James comes to College 
knowing all about Roman aqueducts and amphi- 
theaters, and Susan knowing all about tunics and 
cooking, and Pauline all about subjunctives and opta- 
tives, and Dorothy all the derivatives in the New 
English Dictionary, it will be a bit difficult to keep 
them all busy, contented, and progressing in one 
freshman section. We in the College are willing to 
teach the Freshmen anything worthwhile the Schools 
cannot teach, but some things we cannot do. 

More than that, if the Secondary Schools stop 
teaching the facts of the language, and the Colleges 
ignore them, and the Graduate Schools disdain them, 
it would seem that presently only an occasional relic 
or freak will know them. When one stops to think 
of it, knowledge of the language is both foundation and 
capstone of the whole structure. Vergil and Horace 
and Tacitus and Cicero and Ovid are at once more 
significant and more permanent than any number of 
aqueducts or Roman dinners, or even “right attitudes 
toward social situations’’, which have a way of changing. 
The quality of the literature is the end of the matter. 
The first duty of the teacher is to know it and feel it for 
himself, his whole duty is to make others know and 
feel it for themselves. 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT Lester M. PRINDLE 


to my remarks in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 23.05, note 4. 
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REVIEWS 


Rome and Central Italy: Handbook for Travellers. 
By Karl Baedeker. Sixteenth Revised Edition. 
With 28 Maps, 62 Plans and Diagrams, and the 
Arms of the Popes. Leipzig: Karl Baedeker; New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons (1930). Pp. Ixxiv + 
586 + 24. $6.00. 


The appearance of a new edition, in English, of that 
part of Baedeker’s Handbooks to Italy which deals 
with Rome and Central Italy is particularly welcome in 
view of the fact that the Bimillennium Vergilianum 
will take so many to Italy and to Rome in the coming 
summer. 

Since Baedeker’s Handbooks are well-known, it 
seems necessary here only to quote part of the Preface 
to the book here under notice (v): 


The long interval since the appearance of the last 
edition, and the drastic changes that have taken place 
since the Great War, have necessitated a particularly 
thorough revision, with the result that the book has had 
to be completely rewritten. It now embodies the most 
recent information, down to the end of 1929, including 
the alterations due to the foundation of the Vatican 
City....The handbook is based on the personal 
experiences of the Editor and his staff, obtained in the 
course of frequent visits, and on the many years’ 
collaboration of Professor Christian Hiilsen, the great 
authority on the topography of ancient Rome, and of 
Professor Walter Amelung (d.1927), director of the 
German Archaeological Institute in Rome, who was 
chiefly responsible for the description of the sculpture 
galleries. The sections dealing with more recent art, 
especially baroque architecture, so prominent in Rome, 
have been revised by Dr. R. Wittkower and other 
authorities. The Editor has also received valuable aid 
from official sources, and from numerous English and 
American friends. 


One may cling to Baedeker’s Rome and Central 
Italy with about as much confidence as he should ever 
permit himself to feel toward any book. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


Paulys Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. Siebenundzwanzigster Halbband. 
Lysimachos—Mantike. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung (1928). Columns 1288. $7.20. 


In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 21.216-217 I gave some 
account of the history of that famous and most im- 
portant work, Paulys Real-Encyclopadie, and I de- 
scribed, briefly, yet sufficiently, the contents of certain 
volumes of the work. I call attention now to a new 


part, the first half of Volume fourteen, First Series. 
On this occasion, as before, I wish to bring out two 
points, (1) the nature of the articles, and (2) the 


composite character of the work (i. e. the number of 
scholars engaged in the work, and the way in which, at 
times, two or more scholars have combined to produce 
an article). To do this I transcribe from the inside of 
the front cover page the list of major articles in the 
volume now under notice (that list was prepared by 
the editor himself): 

Lysimachos (Geyer), Maccius Plautus (Sonnen- 
burg), Macrobius (Wessner), Maecenas (Stein und 


Kappelmacher), Marchen (Aly), Mageia (Hopfner), 
Magistratus (Kubler), Magnesia (Stahlin, Burchner 


und Ruge), Magnet (Rommel), Mage (Ehrenberg, 
Klotz), Maiestas (Ktibler), Mainades (Marbach), 
Makedonia, (Geyer, Hoffmann), Makkabdaer- 


bucher (Bickermann, Heinemann), Malaria (Kind), 
Malerei (Lippold), Malum Punicum (Steier), Manasse 
(Holscher), Manceps (Steinwenter), Manethon (La- 
queur, Kroll), Manilius (van Wageningen), Manlius 
(Miunzer usw.), Mansio (Kubitschek), Mantike (Hopf- 
ner). 

CHARLES KNAppP 


CICERO IN EXILE 


A recent newspaper clipping reads as follows: ‘‘:Asa 
Keyes today entered San Quentin to join hundreds of 
men whom his work as district attorney had placed in 
the State prison. Precautions to guard him against 
harm were taken by the warden”’. 

The unpleasant plight of this officer of justice, now 
himself sentenced to prison, reminds us of Cicero's 
predicament when he was exiled. In the years just 
preceding he had been instrumental in sending into 
exile various adherents of Catiline’s cause, and he now 
fears to go to the part of Greece where he wishes to 
stop, because of the presence there of ex-conspirators 
who may seek to make reprisals: compare Ad Atticum 
3. 7. 1: Quod si auderem, Athenas peterem.... Nunc et 
nostri hostes ibi sunt, et te non habemus. 

H. C. NuTTING 


THE UNIVERITY OF CALIFORNIA 


DIDO’S TREASURE 


Evidence that Vergil’s story was taken quite serious- 
ly, at least sometimes, in Roman days, is found in the 
fact that, after the Emperor Nero had about emptied 
his coffers, he caught up with avidity the report of a 
Roman knight that Dido’s treasures were buried in 
great caves in Africa, and that Nero might with ease 
possess himself of ‘this wealth. Compare Suetonius, 
Nero 31. 4: Ad hunc impendiorum furorem. . .spe 
quadam repentina immensarum et reconditarum opum 
impulsus est ex indicio equitis Roman pro comperto 
pollicentis thesauros antiquissimae gazae, quos Dido 
regina fugiens Tyro secum extulisset, esse in Africa 
vastissimis specubus abditos ac posse erui parvula 
molientium opera. Verum ut spes fefellit, ... calum- 
Nniis rapinisque intendit animum. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


H. C. NuTTING 


